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ITOETE  DAKOTA  HIGHLIGHTS 

The  story  of  agriculture  today  in  North  Dekota  and  in  the  rest  of  the  LTation 
is  the  story  of  an  improved  agriculture.  Here  are  the  highlights  of  progress  under 
the  national  Farm  program  in  L'o-th  LsJ-^ota  during  the  7  years  since  it  was  started: 

mCOMS ;     Farmers  Malce  More  Money —  1939  cash  income  up  122  percent  from  1932; 
"buying  po^jer  217  percent  from  1932;  l,H71>Sb7  acres  of  19U0  wheat  protected  by  crop 
insurance;  27,23^,703  hushels  of  wheat  and  7S»271  hushels  of  corn  put  in  the  Ever- 
Normal  Granary  uider  I939  coimr-odity  loan^;  $1^3,0^3/401  loaned  hy  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration agencies  from  1933        ^939;  c^-S^ts  of  low  income  farmers  reduced  $3,gS0,lS2 
under  Farm  Security  Administration  debt  adjustme.nt  serTice;  37,9*^1,000  pc»undg  of 
surplus  foodstuffs  distributed  to  needy  in  last  fiscal  year. 

COI'TSEIIYATION:     Farmers  Are  Conserving  Their  Soil —  11 6, 000  North  Dakota 
farmers  participated  in  the  1939  AAA  prograjm,  representing  about  93  percent  of  the 
State's  cropland;  2lU,Ul6  acres  covered  by  5-year  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  in  1939;  cOS,500  trees  distributed  for  planting  during  1939. 

SECURITY;     Farmers  Are  More  Secure  In  Their  Homes —  26,275  farm  families  re- 
ceived rural  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more  than  $9,278,000  from  1935  to  19U0; 
$19,650,018  made  in  grants  in  the  same  period;  5b  tenant  families  started  toward 
ownershiD  by  loans  for  farm  purchases;  1,^93  ciiles  of  rural  electric  lines  to  serve 
U,2U2  farm  families  made  possible  by  allotments  of  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration      71s  less  farms  getting  central  station  electric  service  in  1939  than  in 

1935. 
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DEMOCRACY ;    Fariiers  Help  Rvji  The  Programs —  53  county  AAA  offices  with  2,175 
cotintj'-  and  commimity  committeemen  administer  the  AAA  progrpjn  locally;  53  county  con- 
mittees  and  11  tenant  purchase  committees  working  on  program  of  Parn  Security  Ad- 
ministration; 121  local  National  Parn  Loan  associations  and  10  production  credit 
associations  in  operation;  3^  county  land-use  planning  connittees  formed. 
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PAUT  Om:    IJiBi:  IlTCO:v-E 

North  Dakota  f  arners  :.n  1939  had  '  22  percent  nore  cash  5-ncono  thci-i  they  had  in 

1932.    Farn  cash  incone  in  ITorth  Dakota  w-^ib  $132,95^,000  in  1939.    aovornnent  pay- 

nents  accounted  for  $29,345,000  oi  this  anount  diroatly.    The  1939  cash  incone  was 

38  percent  loss  than  in  1929,  when  cash  incone  was  $214,000,000,    Cash  incone 

in  1932  was  $60,000,000. 

Substantial  gains  in  cash  incone  fron  1932  to  l^c^  'oy  the  piooujcrn  of 

North  Dakota's  nost  inportant  farn  products  are  shoT^'n  in  the  following  tahle*. 

Table  I,.    Cash  Incone  lie  ;oived  h^-  lT<":7t.h  !Oa"i:o-l-.a  Fa./ners  for 
Principal  Con:  odi tics  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  ^9^9, 
 With  Ario-o-it  and  Percent  of  CVxgc   
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pa^nncnts.  ¥;as  82  percen";  larger  thc^'.  in  1932,  Cash  farn  incone  was  $4,682,000,000 
in  19o2  .^-d  $8 , 540 , OuO , JOO  in  3  939,  including  $807,000,000  ir.  aovcrDnent  prynontn. 


prices  of  Farm  Commodities 

Better  prices  for  North  Dakota's  leading  fai-m  commodities  have  put  more  cash 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.     The  improvement  in  prices  received  "by 
North  DaJ^ota  farmers  for  their  princii^al  comr.odities  is  shovm  in  the  follor/ing  table- 
Table  II.    Average  prices  Received  by  North  DaJcota  Farmers 
for  Commodities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1339 


Commodity 

Unit 

1532 
(Dollars) 

1939  1/ 

(Dollars) 

Milk  (wholesale) 

cwt . 

1.55 
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Hogs 
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Beef  cattle 

cwt . 
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3.90 
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lb. 
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lb. 
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Eggs 
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Flaxseed 
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!_/  preliminary 
Farm  Purchasing  power 

Both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  declined  sharply  from  I929  to  193^ 
but  farm  income  declined  more.     From  1932  to  I939  there  was  r.n  increase  in  both  farm 
income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers,  but  faj-m  income  increased  more.    Thus  farm  buying 
power  fell  off  from  1929  to  1932  and  climbed  upward  from  1932  to  I939. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  farm  buying  power  in  I939  was  I72  percent  as 

much  as  in  I932  and  99  percent  of  the  I929  level,     in  other  words,  farmers  were  able 

to  buy  about  as  much  in  1939  as  in  1929         72  percent  more  than  in  1932. 

^  In  North  Dakota  farm  piu'chasing  power  in  I939  was  217  percent  as  much  as  in 

1932  8jid       percent  of  the  I929  level.     Thus  North  Dakota  farmers  in  I939  were  in  a 

position  to  buy  II7  percent  more  of  the  things  they  needed  than  in  1932  and  16  uerceK 
less  than  in  1929* 
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The  farmer's  "bioying  poorer  can  also  "be  shovrn  "by  the  unit  exchange  value  of  farm 
products,  namely,  the  ratio  of  prices  receivtd  "by  farmers  to  prices  paid  by  fajrmers 
for  commodities  used  in  living  and  production,    'il'l.iils  this  measurement  is  not  avail- 
able  on  a  State  basis,  iTorth  Dakota  farmers  natr.rally  benefited  from  nation-wide  im- 
provement in  the  exchange  value  of  farm  products:. 

Por  all  farm  commodities,  the  unit  exchange  value  was  26  percent  higher  in 

1939  than  in  1332.     The  follov.ing  to.ble,  comparing  193S         1932,  shows  the  unit 

exchange  value  of  all  farm  products,  as  well  as  specified  groups  of  farm  commodities 

that  are  important  in  l\forth  Drkota. 

Tahle  III.    Unit  Exchange  Value    of  all  Farm  products  and  of 
Specified  G-roups  of  Commodities  Importan.t  in  ITorth  Dakota. 
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*  Hatio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  used 
in  living  and  production,  I9IC-IU  "base. 


Farm  P-eal  Estate  Values 

In  spite  of  dro^jghts  and  unfavorable  production  conditions,  gains  in  farm 
income,  prices  and  buying  power  have  held  real  estate  values  on  North  Daicota  farms 
to  a  small  decrease  since  1933 •  y®^-^'  ending  Uoxch  I933  the  value  of  real 

estate  on  ITorth  Dtikota  farms  was  66  percent  of  the  pre-war  average,  and  in  I9U0  it 
was  57  percent  of  the  period  before  the  World  Vfer. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  in  the  year  ending  March  IQUo  farm  real 

estate  values  rose  to       percent  of  the  level  before  the  world  T7ar,  compared  with 

only  73  percent  of  pre-war  in  the  ye.^j*  ending  March  1933.    The  16  percent  gain  from 

1933  to  I9U0  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  unbroken  decline  in  the  value  of  farm 

real  estate. 
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Farm  Foreclosnres ,  Sales  and  Bankruptcies 

Alon^  with  a  rise  in  farm  income,  since  1932,  there  were  more  vol^mtary  sales 
of  farms  in  North  Dakota  and  fewer  forced  sales  and  bankruptcies. 

Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  North  Dakota  farm.s  were  lU.U  per  thousand  for 
the  year  endin^^  March  1939 >  compared  with  10.7  P^^'  thousand  for  the  year  ending 
March  1933* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  numher  of  forced  farm  sales  in  the  State  declined  from 
92,9  for  the  year  ending  March  1933  'to  37«1  P©^  thousand  for  the  year  ending  March 
1939. 

Farm  "bankruptcies  in  North  Dakota  dropped  from  a  total  of  39  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1933  to  S  for  the  fiv^cal  year  ending  June  30,  1939* 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  farms  rose 
from  16. S  per  thousand  in  the  year  1933  "i^o  2S.2  per  thousand  in  the  year  ending 
March,  1939,  and  forced  sale  of  farms  declined  from  5U.I  per  thousand  to  l6.g  per 
thousand  in  the  same  period;  farm  "bankruptcies  in  the  entire  country  decreased 
76  percent  from  I933  to  1939 . 

All  phases  of  Farm  progrpjn  Contri"bute  to  Income  Improverrient 

Farmers  of  North  Dfikota  received  $13, 991 » 000  in  conservation  payments  under 
the  1937  program,  $17,7SO,Ul2  under  the  193S  program,  and"  an" estimated  $20,926,313 
under  the  1939  program,  including  county  association  expenses. 

In  addition,  under  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  I93S  farmers  of  the  State  re- 
ceived an  estimated  $7,U75,llU  in  parity  payments  on  their  I939  production.     In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  North  Dakota  sugar  producers  received  $309,7^3 
under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937* 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  payments  under  the  1939  conservation  program 
totaled  $506,179,199  including  county  association  exT)fcnses. 


Crop  Insurance 

Under  the  19^0  program  in  iJorth. Dakota,  '^l^GG'^  contracts  insured  an  estimated 
1,^71,^87  acres  for  a  production  of  10,62U,8!05  T^ushels  of  wheat,    premiums  paid  in 
amounted  to  2,006,550  bushels,  as  of  May  3I,  19^0,    Under  the  1939  program,  28,091 
policies  were  issued  to  insure  a  production  of  12,328,^5^  bushels  of  wheat  on 
2,08^,169  acres.    A  total  of  2,016,967  bushels  were  paid  in  as  premiums,  and  1,656,37^ 
bushels  returned  to  10,212  growers  as  indemnities,  as  of  March  30,  19^0. 
Federal  Credit  Aids  Aj^riculture 

Farmers  in  North  Dakota  obtained  $1^3, 0^3} ^'^l  i^i  loajis  from  institutions  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  from  May  1,  1933»  through  December 
31 )  1939 •         addition,  credit  was  advanced  to  a  considerable  number  of  farmer 
cooperatives  and  privately  organized  agTicultoral  financing  institutions. 

Largest  amomit  was  loaned  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  PaijI,  making  long- 
term  first  mortgage  loans.     I'otal  amount  of  Federal  Land  Bank  lopjis  outstfuiding  in 
North  Dakota  on  December  3I,  1939 »  including  loans  made  prior  to  the  organization  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  was  $6o,753,UUS.    In  addition,  $27,863,^33  of  first 
and  second  mortgage  Land  Bank  Coramission.er  loans  were  outstanding  on  that  date. 

From  1933  to  1935  almost  82  percent  of  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Commissioner 

loans  made  in  North  Dakota  were  used  to  pay  off  old  debts.    Although  the  largest 

percentage  of  loans  continues  to  be  made  for  refinancing,  since  October  1,  1935, 

some  1,06s  North  Dakota  farmers  and  farm  tenants  have  purchased  farms,  using 
f 

$2,530,200  credit  obtained  from  the  Federal  L^nd  Bnnk  of  St.  Pnul  and  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  which  provides  funds  for  LaJid  Bank  Commissioner  loans,  to 
finance  the  purchases.    This  includes  the  resale  on  credit  terms  of  farms  which  had 
been  acquired  by  these  agencies. 
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The  10  production  Credit  Associations  operating  in  the  State  have  made  19,^52 
loans  aggregating  $10,lSls6oU  since  their  organization  in  193^*     These  associations 
make  loans  for  all  types  of  short-term  farm  operations.    Loans  outstanding  on  December 
31,  totaled  $772/455, 

The  St,  Paul  Bank  for  Cooperatives  mak:es  loans  to  farmers'  marketing,  purchas- 
ing, and  farm  ousiness  asrjociat ions .     On  DecemlDer  31>  1939 »  ^^^^  St,  Paul  Bank  had 
loans  outstanding  to  90  North  Dakota  cooperatives  aggregating  $U08,196. 

In  the  United  States  as  a,  whole,  during  the  same  period,  individual  farmers 
and  their  cooperative  orgrnizeitions  obtained  $5 , 951  > 000, COO  in  loans  and  discounts 
from  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  'Fprm  Credit  Administration.    Land  "bank 
loans  outstanding  on  December  3I,  1939i  totaled  $1,905,000,000;  Land  Banl<:  Commissionei 
loans,  $691,000,000;  Production  Credit  Associations  numbering  52S,  in  six.  years  made 
1,312,00  loans  aggregating  $1,UU2,000,000;   in  the  same  period  the  12  district  banks 
.for  cooperatives  and  the  Central  Bank  made  b,S6S  loans  aggregating  $^91, 0^7,000, 
Debt  Adjustment 

In  l\Torth  Dalrota,  2,89^  farmers,  through  the  Farm  Debt  Adjustment  Service  of 
the  Paa^m  Security  Acljnini  strati  on,  reduced  their  debts  through  agreement  with  their 
creditors  by  $3,gS0,lS2  in  the  period  September  1,  1935  to  December  31,  1939,  a  debt 
reduction  of  3U.U  percent.    As  a  result  North  Dakota  farmers  have  been  able  to  pay 
$336,906  in  back  taxes. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  111,131  farmers  reduced  their  debts  by 
adjustments  totaling  $SU,9U2,79g  or  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have  been  able 
to  pay  more  than  $U,S6o,000  in  back  taxes. 
Commodity  Loans  Protect  Income 

Corn  and  wheat  loans  serve  to  protect  and  stabilize  farm  income,  help  to 
„  stabilize  market  supplies  and  prices,  and  protect  both  consumers  and  producers 
against  the  calamity  of  crop  failure.    Under  the  IQ39  program  in  North  DaJ^ota 
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HS, 6 'S3  wheat  loans  were  made  totaling  $1S,  699,001*0^  on  27,23^,703  "bushels  of  wheat. 
9S  corn  loans  -cuider  the  1939  program  aggregated  $33,bUg*gU  on  7S,271  bushels  of  corn. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  70,000  wheat  producers  obtained  loans  on 
their  193S  crop,  totaling  about  $^+5, 000 ,000  on  85,700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  about 
235,000  producers  stored  167,000,000  bushels  of  their  1939  crop  under  loans  total- 
ing about  $115,000,000. 
Exports  Aided 

Two  major  e:cport  programs  for  wheat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  world  market.     In  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  June  30,  1939  the  first  year  of  the  wheat  export  program,  IIS  million  bushels 
of  wheat  were  sold  for  export.     Of  this  amount,  exj-jort  of  9^^  million  bushels  was 
assisted  directly  oy  the  export  progr.am.    Prom  July  1  through  December  3I,  1939 
sales  for  export  of  approximately  2U-J-  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat  in  the  form 
of  flour  v/ere  a.ssisted  by  the  continuing  export  progrc'jiis. 

HqW  the  wheat  program  has  operated  to  improve  the  domestic  wheat  prices  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half  is  shown  in  the  following:     In  August  193&'  the  average  U.S. 
farm  price  ?/as  3^  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.     In  Avtgust  1939,  the  U.  S.  price 
was  about  3  cents  above  Liverpool.     Since  Liverpool  is  normally  about  30  cents  over 
the  domestic  farm  price,  this  meant  the  U.  S.  farmer  was  receiving  about  33  cents  a 
bushel  more  for  his  wheat  than  if  his  price  had  been  based  on  the  world  price. 
Domestic  Gonsumx)tion  Increased 

Expanded  domestic  dis tribLition  and  consumption  of  surplus  farm  products  was 
brought  about  through  two  types  of  programs:    direct  purchase  of  commodities  for 
distribution  to  needy  families  through  State  welfare  agencies,  and  the  Food  Order 
Stamp  plan  which  puts  increased  food  buying  power  directly  into  the  hands  of  low- 
income  families. 


t 
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In  ITorth.  Dairota  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939 >  37 » 9^1  > 000  po^onds  of 
surplus  foodstuffs  were  distriouted  "by  the  Pederal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation, 
coirrpared  with  a  total  of  1, 970,079»155  po-onds  distri'Dutsd  throughout  the  United  States 
in  the  same  period. 

Commodities  purchased  in  ITorth  Dalcota  included  ^,200  "barrels  of  white  ilo-ar 
and  1^5,000  bushels  of  white  potatoes. 

"Jp  to  July  1,  19^-0,   the  Pood  Order  Stamp  Plan  was  in  operation  in  largo, 
Grand  Porks,  Bismarck  and  the  rest  of  B-arleigh  Count^^  and  Mandan  and  the  rest  of 
Morton  County,  while  others  are  to  he  added  to  the  list. 
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Pj\BT  TWO:     C0NSERVAT:I0N  Am)  wise  use  OE  AaHICULTIXRAL  RESOURCES 

Income  improvement  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  iJorth  Da>:ota  since  1933 • 

Under  the  first  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  in  193^  ahout  117,900 
North  Dakota  farmers  participated.     Of  the  total  cropland,  ahout  SS  percent,  or 
21,880,869  acres,  was  covered  "by  applications  for  payments.    A  total  of  2,Ul9,  620 
acres  uas  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops.     Soil-building  practices  Trere  put  into 
effect  on  ahout  2,113,000  acres  as  follows:     Ne77  seedings  of  legumes  and  legume  mix- 
tures, perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and  green  manure  crops  —  1, 399 » 266  acres; 
forest  tree  plantings  —  85^  acres;  and  controlled  s-cimmer  fallowing  —  713,12b  acres. 

North  Dakota  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  AAA  programs- 
There  were  103,776  pay:ees  in  the  1937  program  and  107,282  in  the  193S  program.  Appli- 
cations for  payments  covered  21,095 j 53^  acres,  or  85  percent  of  the  cropland  in  the 
State,  -"jinder  the  1937  program  and  21,035*^^2  acres,  or  87  percent  of  the  cropland, 
under  the  193^  program. 

Soil-building  practices  were  put  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follows  under 
the  AAA  programs  for  1937  and  1932: 


Unit 

1937 

1938 

ITew  seedings 

acres 

983,681 

1,^3^,975 

G-reen  manure  and  cover  crops 

acres 

8,106 

90,150 

Forest  tree  practices 

acres 

3,^92 

10 , 822 

Fertilizer  and  lime  applications 

tons 

ho 

natural  re seeding  of  pastures 

acres 

71,376 

Artificial  reseeding  of  past^jres 

lbs.  of 

seed  — 

15^,830 

Construction  of  dams  and  reservoirs 

cu.  yds. 

1,037,175 

Summer  fallow 

acres 

865,669 

89-, 780 

Weed  control 

acres 

9,28U 

2,752 

Other  erosion  control  practices 

acres 

306,879 

hi , 352 

I 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  under  the  193g  AgricultuPEtl  Conservation 
Program,  new  seedings  covered  30>075jOOO  acres  and  green  manure  and  cover  crops 
85,2UU,000  acres.     Fertilizer  and  lirae  applications  totaled  5,5^7,000  tone,  Forest 
tree  practices  covered  197,000  acres  and  past'ore  practices  alDout  2,205,000  acres. 
Protected  siommer  fallow,  strip  cropping,  contour  farming,  and  listing  were  carried 
out  on  15,990,000  acres.     Terracing  was  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  392,036,000 
linear  feet. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  many  North  Dakota 
farmers  have  signed  five-year  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  com- 
plete programs  of  erosion  control  and  good  land  management.    As  of  December  31,  1939, 
621  faTms  including  2lU,Ul6  acres  were  operating  under  such  agreements.     This  figure 
includes  land  in  Soil  Conservation  projects,  CCC  camp  soil  conservation  work  areas, 
and  farms  planned  cooperatively  hy  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  State  Extension 
Service.     Soil  Conservation  Districts,  organized  under  Sta.te  law,  include  3,790 
farms  and  2,593,3^0  acres. 

Apm-oximately  955*^5^  acres  ujisuited  to  continued  cropping  have  "been  purchased 
and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  better  suited,  principa,lly  forestry 
and  grazing  under  the  Land  Utilization  Program. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  a  total  of  Ug, 267, 000  acres  of  farm  land  in 

82,000  farms  were  covered    by  5~7ear  contracts  with  the  Soil  Gonservation  Service  up 

to  June  30,  1939*     Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  a.reas  now  include  ■ 

68,8^7,000  acres.     Soil  Conservation  Districts,  mjjnbering  217,  covered  a  combined 

area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Nation's  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land  by  January  1, 

19^0,  with  another  100  districts  in  process  of  organization.    TJithin  the  217  organ.- 
ized 

/districts  were  1,000,000  farms. 
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Approximately  S,bOO,000  acres  of  land  iinsuited  to  continued  cropping  have  "been 
^purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  better  suited,  principally 
forestry  and  grazing. 
Forest  Conservation  and  Reforestation 
I  Approximately  ik  percent  of  the  SU,600  faxms  in  ITorth  Dakota  contain  woodland, 

and  farm  woodlands  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  575 > 000  acres,  or  about  I.5  percent 
of  the  State's  farm  area. 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  both  public  and  private  lands  in 
North  Dakota  have  been  advancing  r?pidly  from  I932  to  19H0.    Under  the  Clarke-Mcllary 
law,  which  provides  for  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  trees,  60g,500  trees  were  distributed  for  planting  on  farm  l^jids  during  1939. 
Extensive  plantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  made  on  farm  lands  tinder  agreement 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  national  forest  system  now  inclxides 
about  175  million  acres  in  ko  States.    More  than  12  million  acres  have  been  pur- 
chased or  approved  for  purchase  for  national  forests  since  Ii/Iarch  1933,  about  2-g- 
times  as  much  land  as  was  purchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding  22  years. 
Approximately  125  million  trees  produced  laJ-gely  in  Forest  Service  nurseries  Y/ere 
planted  during  1939  on  131,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Shelterbelt  Project  of  the  Forest  Service  125 
million  trees  have  been  used  in  11,000  miles  of  plantings  and  provide  protection  for 
about  3  million  acres  of  land,  in  the  Great  ELains,  where  protection  is  especially 
needed. 

About  31^ > 000  trees  were  planted  on  farm  lands  in  193S  in  the  farm  forestry 
program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  55  million  trees  were  distributed  for 

^  farm  planting  under  Forest  Service-State  cooperation  through  the  Clarke-McNary  law. 

H  Under  the  AAA  program  in  193S  about  55, ^-^^5  acres  of  farm  land  were  planted 

to  forest  trees. 

I 


I 


I 


1 
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TART  THHE'E:    G.aEATER  SEdjHITy  Al^D  BETTER  LIYIiTO  01?  THE  LAIID 
Aside  from  the  prograji  designed  to  provide  greater  equality  of  income  for 
agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  nation-wide  conserve.tion  practices,  special  attention 
has  "been  given  to  more  needy  farm  fpjnilies  requiring  additional  aid  to  "become  self- 
supporting.    Special  programs  have  "been  directed  to  low-income  frjrmers  suffering 
from  such  additional  handicaps  as  drought,  poor  farming  practices,  worn-out  or 
inadequate  lajid,  unsound  tenure  conditions,  or  overwhelming  debt. 

From  1935  to  19^0  in  LTorth  Da^^ota,  the  Earm  SecuTity  Administration  aided 
26,275  farm  families  with  rural  rehahilitation  loans  aggregating  $9»27S,000  to 
enable  them  to  get  a  new  start  and  again  become  self-supporting. 

By  following  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans  in  1939,  a  survey  showed 
that  ^,396  rehabilitation  borrowers  in  ITorth  Dal-iota  had  an  average  net  income  of 
$637*^0  per  family  as  compared  with  $277. Ul  in  the  yeex  before  they  came  to  E.  S.  A. 
for  help,  an  increase  of  I30  percent.     Thus  these  families  had  increased  their 
annual  incomes  by  a  total  of  $l,5gU,2gg.     The  typical  rehabilitation  family  in  North 
Dakota  has  borrowed  $1,312,77  and  has  repaid  $1S0,59        spite  of  years  of  drought. 
North  Dakota  rehabilitation  borrowers  in  1939  produced  $1,2^7,5^5  worth  of  goods 
for  home  consumption,  conipared  with  $88^,563  worth  before  entering  the  Earm  Security 
Administration  program.     In  1939  these  families  canned  an  average  of  I03  quarts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  per  family,  for  home  consumption;  produced  an  average  of  55I 
gallons  of  milk  per  family;  ajid  an  averag,'e  of  70^-  tons  of  forage  per  family.  Reha- 
bilitation borrowers  in  Horth  Dalcota  are  now  operating  an  a.verage  of  kGo  acres, 
an  increase  of  S3* 6  a.cres  since  they  came  to  the  progrpjn.     This  increased  acreage, 
while  not  adding  materially  to  the  production  of  commercia.1  crops,  has  maantadned 
a  better  diet  for  these  families. 
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I  At  the  close  of  1939.  32,3^3  North  Del^ota  fajnilies  had  received  grants  for 

emergency  relief  aggregating  $19,^50,018.    Because  of  successive  years  of  drought  in 
Horth  Dakota,  the  grant  load  is  much  higher  than  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  tenant 
families  in  North  Dakota  as  of  December  31i  1939 »  aggregating  $3^3,811. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  from  1935  to  19^^0,  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration aided  approximately  800,000  farm  families  with  rehabilitation  loans.  By 
following  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans,  3^0,000  of  these  borrowers  covered 
by  a  survey  in  1939  i^ad  increased  their  net  worth  over  and  above  all  debts  by  26 
percent,  and  their  production  of  food  for  home  consumption  by  6U  percent.     The  average 
borrower  reported  increasing  his  net  worth  by  more  than  $230. U2  since  coming  into 
the  program. 

The  7arm  Security  Administration  has  made  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more 
than  $370,000,000  since  1935*     Although  these  loans  are  usual3-y  made  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  and  much  of  the  money  is  not  yet  due,  these  farmers  who  could  not  get 
adequate  credit  from  any  other  source  already  have  repaid  more  thaji  $130,000,000  into 
the  U.  S.  Treasury.    Ultimately  it  is  expected  that  at  least  SO  percent  of  these 
loans  will  be  collected. 

Under  the  Bankhead- J ones  Act,  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  6,67s 
tenant  families  by  December  3I,  1939* 
Rural  Electrification 

By  June  30,  1939*  the  Eural  Electrification  Administration  had  made  allotments 
in  ITorth  Dalcota  aggregating  $l,6o6,972  for  the  construction  of  1,^93  miles  of  line 
to  serve  U,2U2  farm  families. 
^  By  June  30,  1939j  1,250,  or  I.7  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  State,  had  central 

station  service. Surveys  showed  that  60  percent  of  North  Dalcota  farms  served  by  EEA 
lines  have  washing  machines;  75  percent  have  electric  irons;  I5  percent  have  electric 
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vacuum  cleaners;  general  utility  electric  motors,  electric  chick  "brooders  and  poultry- 
lighting  have  gained  favor  since  the  "beginning  of  the  program. 

There  were  5  K5A-financed  rural  electric  systems  in  the  State  by  St;ptem"ber  1, 
1939.    As  of  June  30,  19^0^  $Uo, 000  of  the  total  allotm.ents  made  to  the  cooperatives 
was  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  two  generating  plants. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  to  the  close  of  1939 >  "t^ie  Braral  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  total  allotments  of 
$273,000,000  for  the  construction  of  26o,000  miles  of  line  to  serve  600,000  farm 
families.    Already  U00,000  farms  have  been  connected  to  BSA-sponsored  lines,  the 
greater  majority  of  which  are  cooperatively  managed.     The  num'ber  of  electrified 
farms  in  the  United  States  has  more  then  doubled  from  1935  ^0  "the  present  time. 
Approximately  25  percent  of  AmeriCvan  f^^rms  were  electrified  by  January  1,  I9UO-1 
compared  with  10,9  percent  on  January  1,  1935 • 


i 

I 
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vacu-om  cleaners;  general  utility  electric  motors,  electric  chick  "brooders  and  poultry 
lighti.ng  have  gained  favor  since  the  "beginning  of  the  program. 

There  were  5  BEA-iinanced  rural  electric  systems  in  the  Sta.te  "by  S^ptem"ber  1, 
1539.    As  of  June  30,  19^0^ $U0, 000  of  the  total  allotments  made  to  the  cooperatives 
was  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  two  generating  plants. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  to  the  close  of  1939,  the  Raral  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  total  allotments  of 
5^273,000,000  for  the  construction  of  26o,000  miles  of  line  to  serve  600,000  farm 
fajnilies.    Already  UOO,000  farms  have  "been  connected  to  SEA-sponsored  lines,  the 
greater  majority  of  which  are  cooperatively  managed.     The  numher  of  electrified 
farms  in  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled  from  1935  to  the  present  time. 
Approximately  25  percent  of  American  fnrms  were  electrified  "by  January  1,  I9U0.,  ■ 
compared  with  10,9  percent  on  January  1,  1935 • 
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PART  FOUR:     STRENGTHENING  DEMOCRACY  THROUGH  THE  EARM  PROGRAMS 
Democracy  has  "been  "both  the  end  and.  the  mesn-s  of  National  Farm  programs  from 
1933        "^^6  present.     Through  local  committees,  farmers  have  the  responsibility  for 

local  administration. 

Nearly  6  m.illion  of  the  Nation's  6,  SCO,  000  farmers  are  participating  in  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  program  today.  Participation  in  North  Dakota  and  in  the 
United  States  since  the  AAA  "begeji  in  1933  was  o.s  follows: 

North  Dakota  '  • 


Number  of  contracts 
accepted  by  AAA 


1933 
193^ 
1935 
1936  1/ 


10U,b72 
122,931+ 
126, bOU 

1,977 


1933 
193^ 
1935 
1936  1/ 


•^ited  States 


1,625,912 
3,105,110 

3,399,779 
291,652 


1/  Winter  wheat  and  rye  contracts  made  before  January  6,  1936. 


1936 
1937 
193s 
1939 


North  Dakota 

Number  of  payees  under 
the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation program 
117,9^6  1936 
103,776  1937 
107, 2S2  193s 
116,000  1939 


United  States 


3,ggo,UU7 
3,7^3,90U 
5,2i|g,796 
5,76^,200 


The  results  of  referendum  votes  among  North  Dakota  farmers  show  the  demand 
for  full  application  of  the  AAA  progrDjns.     Important  referenda  in  which  North  Dakota 
farmers  participated  were  as  follows: 


I^ture  of  Referendum 

Votes  of  Partici- 

; percent 

pating  Farmers 

;  For 

Date  . 

For      :  Against^ 

Corn-hog 

Oct.  193^ 

:    9,1S2    :  1,23s 

:  gg 

Wheat 

May  1935 

60,291    :  2,297 

:  96 

Corn-hog 

Oct.  1935 

16,067    :  1,376 

!  92 

In  North  Dakota  in  19^0,  there  were  265  members  and  alternates  of  county  AAA 
committees  and  1,910  members  and  alternates  of  community  AAA  committees  which  admin- 
ister the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  locally.     There  were  also  53  county 


i 


i 
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committees  of  the  ?arm  Security  Administration  in  the  State  and  11  county  tenant 
purchase  committees.     Cooperating  with  the  Jarm  Credit  Administration  were  121  local 
ITational  Yaxm  Loan  Associations  and  10  Production  Credit  Associations. 

Soil  Conservation  Districts ,  orgpni zed  under  State  law,  include  3,790  forms 
and  cover  2, 599 j 3^0  acres  in  lTorth  Dakota. 

Soil  Conservation  Districts  ai'^e  organized  and  developed  ^onder  State  laws  hy 
farmers,  v/ho  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  preferences  both  as  to  planning  and 
Operations  within  the  District.     By  means  of  these  Districts  farmers  can  coordinate 
their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoroughly  along  watershed  lines  with  technical 
assistance  oiten  being  furnished  by  local,  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
Land  Use  planning  by  Farmers 

Land  Use  planning  Committees  study  all  agricultural  problems,  and  how  Federal, 
State,'  and  local  agricultural  services  can  best  be  applied.     Representative  farm 
people  and  agricultural  officials  are  members  of  both  county  and  coLim.unity  pla^nning 
committees.     In  this  way  farmers  have  a  voice  in  planning  what  all  public  agricultural 
agencies  will  do  in  their  communities. 

In  North  Dakota,  3^  county  Land  Use  planning  Comnittees,  v-ith  US3  farmer  mem- 
bers, have  been  formed  and  others  were  expected  to  be  organized  in  I9U0. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  approximately  135,000  farmers  served  on  AAA 
committees;  there  were  2,907  Debt  Adjustment  Committees;  1,2S9  Tenajit  Purchase  Com- 
mittees; and  approximately  1,500  com?,riittees  for  reha,bilita.tion  loans;  about  3,700 
active  National  Farm  Loan  Associations,  ajid  52S  Production  Credit  Associations; 
approximately  370  Soil  Conservation  Districts  were  either  organized  or  in  the  process 
of  orgajiization*. 

There  were  approximately  19,000  farmers  by  the  end  of  1939  particiiDating  as 
members  of  county  Land  Use  planning  Committees,  and  65,000  as  members  of  community 
Lsxidi  Use  Planning  Committees. 


